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SANSKRIT HISTORICAL PHONOLOGY 

Feajjeliv Edgeetoh 
Yalb Uhivessttt 

Intndwtory note 

Foe mavt Yeabe the present writer, like some of his colleagues 
in teaching Sanskrit to beginners, has tried to introduce them not 
only to the language, hut in some measure to its history, or better 
prehistory This has inTolred the attempt to provide a rudi 
mentary but systematic accoont of Indo Enropean phonology in 
relation to Sanskrit The account must be very simple, or tbe 
average beginner, who usnally has little knowledge of either 
Indo-European or the comparative method, will find it bard to 
assimilate 

No previously printed work appears to contain a statement 
satisfactory for this purpose The closest approach is Thumb’s 
Handlveh , excellent as it is in many ways, it is not what seems to 
me required 

Tniat follows IS nothing more than an attempt to satisfy this 
want It IS intended to furnish, in as simple a form as possible, 
the barest essentials of the subject jost what it seems to me a 
beginner must have, in order to gel a sound new of the basic 
system, and no more Profondily is eschewed Controversial 
matters are avoided as far as possible There is no pretension to 
either completeness or originality Host of what is said is com 
monplace to all Indo Europeanists Only m matters connected 
with the semivowels have I felt compelled to go beyond the 
standard handbooks, for reasons made clear in certain recent 
publications, the chief of which u cited in § 60 below 
The regular development of each Indo European sound in 
Sanskrit is illustrated by (nsually) a single etymological cor 
respondence At the end a table of Sanskrit vowels with their 
possible regular Indo European correspondences, is provided It 
has seemed unnecessary to do the like with the consonants 

lly transliteration of Sanskrit follows that of Whitney and 
Lanman the books commonly used by beginners in this country 
I should have liked to use h instead of ; fli® macron 
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over ai and au, in accord Trith general usage today, but after some 
hesitation have decided against it. After even more hesitation, I 
have decided not to print accents on Sanskrit words, except when 
they particularly concern the subject under discussion. My reason 
is purely pedagogic. In the first year of Sanskrit, at least as com- 
monly taught in this country, the student encounters no accented 
texts. He sees accents printed only in gtammats and vocabularies 
or dictionaries. Is it profitable, or wise, to try to burden him at 
this stage with the pitch accents, which have no practical value in 
helping him to pronounce the words (indeed quite the reverse) ? 

My thanks are due to a number of colleagues who have offered 
helpful cnticisma; especially to Professor George S. Lane of the 
■University of North CatoUna. 
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Outline of Sanskrit Historical Phonoloqt 

1 Sanskrit (abbreviated Skt ) in the following js always used 
in a wide sense to include the Vedic dialects See the Introduction 
to Whitney’s Grammar 

2 Indo-European (abbreviated IB) is the hypothetical pre 
historic language from which Sansknt as well as many other 
languages of Asia and most languages of Europe are demonstrably 
derived To distinguish it from its descendants, it is also often 
called Proto Indo European or Primitive Indo European (abbre- 
viated PIE) 

3 The Indo European languages (the historic descendants of 
this prehistoric language) are often divided into two groups, called 
the satem and the centum languages This division is based on 
their several treatments of the IE guttural consonants, see §21 
The division is traditional and is sometimes convenient, but it 
suggests more than the proved facts justify The two groups are 
distinguished by nothing eke than their treatment of the gutturals 
The classification should not be taken as meaning that each group 
18 descended from an original distinct language mote lecent than 
Proto Indo European 

4. The satem languages are in general the eastern division of 
the family, geographically speaking The principal satem Ian 
guBgea are Indo Iranian (including Sanskrit and other Indie 
languages on the one hand and the Iranian languages of which 
the two oldest are Avestan and Old Persian, on the other), 
Armenian Albanian and Balto Slavic 

6 The centum languages are in general the western group 
Their principal representatives are Greek, Italic (including Oscan 
Umbrian as well as Latin), Gejmanic, and Celtic 

G Illustrative eiamples in this outline will mostly be taken 
from Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Germanic languages The latter 
include Gothic (Gth ), Old Norse (ON), Old English (OE ), 
Old Saion (OS ) Old High German (OHO ), and Old Fnsian, 
besides later dialects Occasionally cognates will be quoted from 
Avestan (Av ), Lithuanian (Lith , a Baltic language), Old Slavic 
(and Russian), and Old Insh (Olr), very rarely from others 

7 The phonemic sjstem of IE amtained rowels, semivowels, 
and consonants 
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Coitsonants 

8. The IE consonant system consisted almost ■wholly of stops 
The following table shows the stops atbibnted to IE 


Labials p 

Dentals i 

Palatals 

Velars k 

Labiovelars ^ 


ph b bh 
th d dh 
kh g gh 
kh g gh 
k-h g* g-h 


The palatals^ Telars, and labiorelars are called coUectirely 
gutturals 

9 The lOiceJess aspirates ph, th, etc are indistinguishable from 
the voiceless non aspirates in all other languages than Indo- 
Iranian, ezcept that Greek has aspirates for some of them (not all) 
Eren m Sanskrit they are not Teiy common, and not all of them 
can be illustrated by con'nncing etymologies in the other languages 
The exponents of the Indo-Hittite laryngeal hypothesis denre them 
from pre-IE stops followed by laiyngeals Sturterant, LaryngeaU, 
§ 78 , cf below, § 138 We shall ignore the Toioeless aspirates for 
the most part. 

10 Oermanic correspondences can be understood only m terms 
of Grimm’s Law and Vemer’s Law By Gnmm's Lav — 

* IE p, t, k become Proto-Germanic f, J>, h (ch) 
and * IE ph, th, kh “ ** f, J>, h (ch) 

IE b, d, g " " P, t, k 

IE bh, dh, gh “ ** b, d, g 

The Proto-Germamc sounds written b, d, g may hare been voiced 
spirants rather than stops 

11 In High Gettaan, some further shifts took place, fiius, 
general Germanic p, t, k (from IE b, d, g) became either f (ff), 
8 (ss), ch, or pf, ts, kh (k plus di) These High German change* 
we shall not deeeribe m detail 

12 By T'emer's Lav, Proto-Germamc f, )>, h (from IE p, t, k, 
or ph, th kh) became voiced when the preceding syllable was not 


^However, atur Proto-Gemkaitle •pirmsta (a, hum IB s asd f, p, b) 
tbrM sounds sppeer as Csrmanie p t, k. 
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accented m IE They then coinaded with Proto-Oermanic b, d, g 
(whether these were spirants or stops) Veraer’s Law also inrolres 
IE and Proto Germanic 8, which changed to z when the preceding 
syllable was not accented in IE In North and West Germanic 
(— all Germanic eicept Gothic) this t became r 

13 The hw of iu'o aspiraies, or Onusmanns Law In Sanskrit 

and in Greek (independently of each other), an aspirate at the 
beginning of a syllable loses ita aspiration if another aspirate comes 
at the end of the same syllable or at the beginning of the next j 
In Greek this change took place after the voiced aspirates had 
become voiceless conseqnently the deaspirated stops are 

always voiceless ir,T,* (not voiced Ex. IE stem dhrugh 

* injarious *, Skt gen Eg drub as, but nom tg dhmk (beesnse in 
the nom the aspiration of the final is lost) Cf Gk, rpixfn, gen 
sg *of the hair/ but nom sg (IE dbrigh ) 

14 IEps=Skt,p 

IE septzp* seven* Skt sapta. Ok ^rra, Lat. seplea, 0th OHO 
sibnn, OE seofon, Eog seven (problematic as to loss of t, and as 
to n for m), OSlav sedmii (Pass sjem]),* also problematic. 

15 IE b a= Skt b (a strangely rare sound m IE) 

IE root beL-bol ‘strong* Skt ^ala^ ‘strength/ bali?tha 
‘strongest’, Qk pcArmi', ^«AT<pot ‘stronger*, perhaps Lnt dibilia 
‘lacking in strength, weak’, OSlav boljtjfc* ‘greater/ Pass 
bdljeje adv, ‘more/ boljshdy ‘great’ 

16 IE bh = Skt bh 

IE bhtt (zero grade to bhewa) ‘become, come to be, be* Skt 
aonst 3 sg a bhfl t ‘became’, Gk. 1*^5, OLat fu I (later ful), 
ON OE OIIO bil (noun) ‘dweUiDg/ OE plur by (from a form 
with sufCx containing i), Ger Ban, lath b&b, infin , ‘to be', 
OSlav byti, Pu«8 byt] ‘ to be * 

17 IE t = Skt t 

IE stem tri^ nom pi masc treyea ‘three’ Sfc^tn , trayas. 
Ok rpt , Tpt V (dial rpitt, {or treyes) , Lat trfs, Qth )>reis, Eng 
three, OSlav trtge, trije, nt tri,nu«s trji 


* la nuMiaa w« represent ■ paUtalixed toatonsat by eoasaaant plus J In 
OSUr (Old Dul|t»rl»n Chnrcli SUeie) a represents s redneed eowel of u 
quality and a one of i quality 
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18 rEtli = Skt th 

In 2 Eg perfect ending IE tha Sfct, tha, Gk Sa, GtL t, 
e g Skt. ret tha *thoa knowest*, Gk o7ir-8a, Gth wais t, Ger 
weisst 

19 IE d = Sfct d 

IE dekin ‘ten’ Skt. da^a, Gk S<*a, Lat decem, Gth taihnn 
(with n for m somewhat proWemattc), Eng ten,Lith deinit(9), 
OSlar de®?tl» (Eu«« dj^jatj) ten’ (the Balto Slanc words 
originally coUeetives, * a decad ' with IE snffii ti ) 

20 IE dh = Sfct dh 

IE dhumo ‘smoke, steam m>«l’ Skt dhuma ‘«moke mist’, 
Gk. ‘ spirit, excitement passion Lat fnmus ‘smoke’, Lith 
diimai, pi , ‘ smoke *, OSlar dynil Rn«s tljm ‘smoke’ 

21 The three senes of gutturals As was said above the lE 
languages fall into two groups as regards their treatment of the^e 
consonants 

I In the eastern group — Indo Iranian Armenian, Albanian and 
Balto SlaTie — the relars and labiorelors fall together, appearing as 
plain velars (that is the lahiovclars lose the labialization) , while 
the falataU in general become stbilantr 

II In the western group—Greek Italic Celtic and Gerroanie — 
the palatals and velars fall together while the labiovelars remain 
distinct 

Group I IS called the satem languages ( Vvectan satam ‘lOO’), 
Group 11 the centum languages (Lnt centum) 

22. The Indo European palatals In most of the satem Ian 
guages these as we saw appear as <ibilants This is the case in 
Skt. as regards the voiccle«sl 
23 IE k = Sfct ( 

IE kmtom ‘100 Skt c^taro \vestan satam, Gk (« )Kar>y, 
Lat centum Olrish eft Wel<b cant Gth hund, Lith 5iiitas 
OSlav 8W6 Lusi Eto ( Iot Toculism see § 103) 

24. Hut tie ll lOicwl palatals (non aspirate and a«pirale) do 
not become sibilant* before and after vowels in Sanskrit (In 
certain phonetic conditions they do or once dil ecc 40 ) 

Sanskrit is unique among all the satem languages in this re«poct 
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and strangely destroys the parallebsm otherwise existing between 
■voiced and voiceless consonants 

25 IE g = Skt j 

IE root gena, gona, zero grade gn 'beget numerous derivatives 
in most IE languages Thus, IE genos . (nt ) Skt janas ‘ tnbe, 
people ’ , Ok yivos ‘ birth, race ’ etc , Lat genus Slightly different 
suffix in Arestan zana 'people* (note Iranian sibilant) See§15;8 
for gu to The root is lost, or nearly so, in Balto Slavic 

26 IE gh = Skt b 

IE root ghe) zero grade ghi 'cold, snow’, generally with 
m affixes (or is m part of the original root? not wholly clear) 
Normal grade Skt henian- ‘winter’, Qk ‘winter’, 

Lith zieniA, OSlav zima, Rnss zjimA' winter’ (Note sibilants m 
Balto Slavic ) Zero grade SkL buna ‘anow,’ hiaia ‘winter’, 
Qk (Su<T )xt>ios ‘wintry’, Lat bimus for bi himug 'two winters 
(i e years) old’ 

Related but problematic are Qk x^y ‘enow’, Lat hiems 
' winter ’ , Avestan zaea ‘ winter ’ (note Iranian sibilant) 

27 The IE lelari and lahtotelars fall together in Skt as in the 
other satem languages But tbo their development la identical, it 
is two fold (Slavic has a similar double treatment of them ) 

In general, they both appear as plain velars (or gutturals) 
Skt k, g, gh 

But when followed by an Indo-European front vowel or semi 
vowel — that is, before IE e, e, i, i, y (which appear in Skt as a, 
y) — they are changed to Sanskrit palatals Skt c, j, h* 
(But before Skt a, a when these represent IE a, o, a, 6, Skt 
regularly has gntturals ) 

Note that these Sanskrit ‘palatals’ are, then, not derived from 
IE ‘palatals’ (k, g, gh), but from IE k or k*, g or g*, gh or g*!! 

Confusing, however, is the fact that, as we just saw, the IE 
lotced palatals (g, gh), between vowels at least, do appear as Skt 
palatal j, and as h respectively the same sounds which, before IE 
front vowels and semivowels, also represent IE voiced velars and 
labiovelars 

In other words, Skt j and h are, in themselves, ambiguous as to 


* Structurally and bistorically Skt. b may be classed as a palatal 
see { 45 
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origin. Not so Skt. c, which can only come from a yelar or 
labiOTclar (k or k*) ; for IE palatal k gires Skt. S» a sibilant. 

28. 1£ k = Skt. k or c 

IE krewas-: Skt. kravig- *meat, raw flesh’. Ok. K^t(f)a? ’meat.’ 
Related : (o grade, difl^ent anfflies) Lith. kraujss ‘ blood ’ ; OE. 
hreaw, Eng. raw; (zero-grade IE kru-, before vowels kmw-) Skt. 
kru-ra- ‘bloody, cruel ’;l/at. cmor (IE •kruwos) ‘blood’; OSlav. 
krtTB, Eus3. lOTvj ‘blood’ (IE •kniwi-). 

In this group of words there is no opportunity for the double 
representation, which may be illustrated by the two closely related 
and almost sj'nonj’mous adjectives Skt. gukra- ‘ bright ’ and guci- 
‘ shining, clear,* both from a root Skt. guc or guk ‘shine.’ 

29. IE g = Skt. g or j 

IE awg- ‘be etrong,’ awges- ‘strength’: Skt. ojas- ‘strength’} 
related are lat. augus-tus ‘mighty, exalted,’ hat. auge5; Gth- 
ank&n, OE. 6a«an * Increase,’ Eng. eke (verb and adverb). But, 
from zero grade IE ug-, before a consonant, Skt. ng-ra- ‘strong, 
fierce ’ 

SO. IE gh = Skt gh or h 

IB root dhrewgh (dhrowgh), zero grade dhnigh ‘mjure, de- 
ceive’: Skt. druh-jati ‘injures’ (d for dh by Grassmann’s Law, 
§ 13; h before y), Vedic drogha- (IE dhrowgho-) ‘inj'ury’; OSaxon 
dnogan, OHO. triogan, Ger be-trfigen. 

31. IE k* =z Skt. k or c 

Note; m Greek, the lahiovelara (but not the plain velars) have 
double representation, determined by the following sound, like the 
velars and labiovelars m Sanskrit Before e and i vowels they 
appear as dentals, t,S,0, otherwise as labials, 

IE k^o-, k*i-, interrogative prosoun ; Skt ka- * who ? cid (ong. 
‘what?’, used only as adverbial particle, kim ‘what?’ is analogi- 
cal both in initial k- and in ending -m) ; Ok. ym-Oor ‘whence? 
‘who?’; Lat. quo-, quj-, Gth. hwas ‘who?’, OE. hwa, Eng. who; 
and OE. hwl, hwiu ‘how, why?*, Eng. why; Lith kis ‘who?’; 
OSlai kx-to (Ru’o kto) ‘ who?*, gen. feso ‘whose’’ 

32. IEg» = Sktgorj 

(Cf. §31, Note ) IE g^w- *cow, ox’: Skt. g^-; Gk. /Jow; 
Ijit. b"*» (Oscan-Umbrian loanword, regular Latin would have 
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initial 7 ) , OE cu, Eng cow, OSlar goT-?do, cf Enss goTjidjina 
‘ beef ’ j 

IE g^[^_‘aliTe ’ Skt jiva alive Lat. virus, Lith gyras, 
OSlar zhivx, Euss zhir 'alive* Eegular Greek S perhaps in Stairs 
‘ manner of life ’ (In Greekp*os*life,*cf § 147, ^ is problematic ) 

33 IE g’h = Skt gh or b 

(Cf §31, Note ) IE root g'hen, g*hoTi, g^hn 'smite, slay' 
Skt. hanti (IE g*hen ti) ‘he alajs,* noun ghana 'slaying* (both 
adj and noun, IE g^hono), Gk Bunta 'I slay' (IE g*henyo), 
<f>ovoi ‘ murder ’ (— Skt ghana ) , OHG gund fano ‘ war banner ’, 
Lith genii, 1 sg pres, gmli infin, ‘dnre (with blows) ’, OSlar 
ginati, Euss gnatj, 'dnre, hunt,* and general Slar noun goni, 
gon ‘pursuit’ etc (“ Skt ghana , Qk ^yot, Euss in compounds 
and deriratires, e g gonjltj 'dnre’) 

34 5i6ilan<« The only absolutely certain IE sibilant phoneme 

IE s = Skt 8 

IE septin ' seren ' Skt sapta. Ok irrs, etc , see § 14 

35 It 18 pretty certam that this s automeiically became roiced 2 
in IE in certam phonetic sitnations, an other situations it may 
hare been otherwise modified Some beiiere that IE had a pho* 
nemically distinct z, at least, this seems to me doubtful 

38 IE p, and towed correspondenls Only alter guttural con 
sonants (i, k, k* etc ), IE seems in some words to show a set of 
mysterious consonants which appear as dentals (t etc ) m Greek 
and Celtic, but as s or sh sounds in Indo Iranian, Italic, Germanic 
and Balto Slanc. It is customary to assume that these consonants 
were similar to the roiccIe<s English th in thin, and its roiced 
counterpart in The sonnds are written d, dh It seems to 
me doubtful whether our current tlieories hare got at the truth on 
this point. A simple instance of the roiceless sound 

lEf (?)=Skt ; 

IE fk^o ‘bear’ (the animal) Skt fk;a , OL aptw, Lat 
orsus. Middle Irish art ‘bear* 

37 Sanslrtl ' finyuals or domaU or cerebraU Sanskrit has a 
scries of sounds, transliterated t th, d, dh, n, ? called by the abore 
(or still different) names, which hare no correspondents m any 
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other Indo-European language So far as they are of IE origin at 
all, these domals mostly are modifications of IE dentals 

38 The dental nasal n regularly becomes domal n under the 
conditions stated in Whitney 189, the dental sibilant fl becomes 
domal I by Whitney 180, a dental immediately following a donial 
in the same word is mostly domalized (details m tV bitney 196 ff ) 

39 Further, by regular phonetic development, IE palatals under 
certain conditions (nolahlj before IB dentals and m final position) 
become doinals, and a following dental is then also made domal 
See Whitney 218, 219, 222, Wackemagel I |§ 120, 149 

IE root dill Skt digati ‘shows,* but participle di§ta ‘shown' 

IE root jeg, zero grade ig , ‘revere’ Skt yajati ‘worships’ 
but pple I'Tfa (Contrast IE root yug , with velar g Skt 
ynga(in) ‘yoke’ and yuj ‘joining’ (chiefly m cpds), pple 
yukta ) 

40 The IE palatal voiced aspirate gb combined with following 
dental, most commonly t, lo prehistoric Indo Iranian, forming 
the cluster ’zdh, for theoretical IE gh t which became (perhaps in 
IE itself) gdh (just so m Skt we regulorly find theoretical gh t, 
(lilt, bht becoming respectively gdh, ddb bdh> IVliitney 160) 
This '/dh m Skt lost the voic^ sibilant, which however left its 
trace in domalization of dh to dh, and lengthening of a preceding 
short vowel 

IE root U^U ‘Uck’ Skt Uhati ‘Uok*,’ but partwiplo 
lidha ‘licked’ Ilerc a theoretical IE ‘ligh to became first, per 
hnps m IE itself, lig dho which became Indo-Iranian lifdha , Skt 
lidha 

41 ^V*iie from the ca«es of |§ 38-40, the Sanskrit domals do 
not occur in gcnuiiielj native Sanskrit words 

42 The Monls contiinmg them are partly non Arjan, partly of 
Mi Idle Indie origin in cither cw, borrowed from dialects other 
than that on winch San'kril w primariiy ba^ed 

43 In many Midlle Indic dialects, Sanskrit dentals have be 
come domals m some cases uniTer<ally,in others m certain phonetic 
surroundings, e<pecially when a Skt consonantal or vocalic r (nhich 
has domal articulation in Ht ) adjoined the dental ifany such 
wonis were borrowed from th«e Middle ludic dialects into Sanskrit 
it«elf 
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44 Thus the Sauskrjt Trori krla * made ’ became in many JII 
ilnlects kata , the change of r to a is also Jllndic, domal t is due 
to the original r This kata , m certain compounds, was borrowed 
into Skt eg Skt vikata ‘ distorted, ugly ’ But the genuine Skt 
Tikrta likewise exists, meaning ^modified, altered ’ but also ‘mal 
formed, disfigured maimed * and the like This and many similar 
cases prove that the domals in words of this type, are really foreign 
to original Sanskrit, even if of Indo European origin they are the 
result of Middle Indie sound changes, and appear in Skt only by 
borrowing 

45 Sansi.nl h This sound a ‘ murmured ’ h or voiced glottal 
spirant, is classed by the Hindus as phonetically a guttural His 
torically, we have already seen that it la the regular representative 
of IE gh the palatal voiced aspirate, under all circumstances, end 
of IE gh, g*h, the velar and labiovelar voiced aspirates, before IE 
front vowels and seraivowele Structurally it may be regarded as 
the aspirate correspoodmg to Skt j (palatal) 

46 But also, h not infrequently replaces dh So to root dha 
'place,' the past passive participle le hits (for dhifa ) In a very 
few cases, also, it repreaenta bh the root grabh ' seize ' also appeors 
as grab The conditions under which h replaced dh and bh are 
obscurt, but doubtless dialectal (i e due to dialect loans, as m th^ 
case of many domals) It la worth noting that many Middle Indio 
dialects replace most Skt aspirate stops (primarily between vowels) 
by h 

47 The SansJeni pahial asptrales Skt ch and jh are said by 
the Hindu phoneticians to etand m the same relation to c and j 
that the other aspirates do to the non aspirates But historically 
and structurally tte case is othcrwiee 

48 ]h exists only m loanwords (from either Middle Indie or 
non Aiyan dialects), and m a few sound imitative words It is in 
other words hardly a normal Skt phoneme Cf § 45, the aspirate 
to ] 18 b 

49 ch also occurs in some loanwords. When derived directly 
from it 19 the resultant of a combination of lE^ with t or ih 
(possibly also k, kh) Consistent with this origin is the fact that 
ch 18 always a double or long consonant even if a preceding vowel 
IS short, the syllable is prosodically long as alwajs before more than 
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one consonant. It is often 'mtten donHe, that is, pieceded by cj 
bnt there can be no really meanmgfal distinction between ch and 
cch; some rules are given, bat it is nothing bnt a matter of ortho- 
graphic convention. 

50. IE = Skt. ch 

IE g^m-steti 'goes*: Skt. gadiati (nsually written gaecbati) ; 
Gk. PauKv. 

IE root skhid 'split*: Skt. root chid- 'split*; Gk. 

Eoindo. (Some, on the basis of Baltic forms, assnme IE skh- here ) 

Vcvth 

51. There were three EE short vowels, a, e, o; and three long 
vowels, 5, e, 6 Sanskrit has merged each set of three into a amgle 
vowel which we write a, a. We have seen in § 27 that it nevertheless 
ehowa some traces of the original distinction, at any rate of that 
between e, 5 on the one hood, and a, o, a, o on the other. 

52. IEa = Skt.ft 

IE agro- 'field*: Skt, a^ra- 'field, plain*; Gk. oypoej I^t. agerj 
Otb. akrs, Oer, Acker, Eng. acre. 

53. IE I = Skt a 

IE bhfitoi-, bhrilet-: Skt bhratar-j Gk. ^pirrip 'tribesman*} 
Lat fruter; Gth. brd)’ar, Eng. brother, Litb. brotcreLs (dim.) ; 
OSIav. bratfl*, br&tb. (The latter may represent the IE nom sg. 
bhrStS, bhrkt5: Skt bhrata; bat the relation of the two forms is 
dispnted.) 

Si. IE e = Skt. a 

IE esti '(be, she, it) u*: Skt asti^Gk. itnt, Z^at. est; Ger. ist, 
(Old) Lilh. esti; OSIav. (J)est»., Rosa. (y)e8t}. 

55. IE 5 = Skt a 

IE root dh5- ' pat, place *: Skt dbi-, as in dadhSli ‘ pats, place**,’ 
dhilna- 'receptade, place for aetting (something)*; Ok. « 

‘ I place,’ ‘ I plflixd’; Lat feci (originally) 'I placed,' and 
con-d5 * I pat together *; OSazoo de-do, OBG. te-ta * I did OSIav. 
dej9, dfti * place,* Buss, djetj ‘ to pat* 

IE serai (adv., and prefix) *one-half’; Skt siml (chiefly in 
compounds) ; Ok. ifu- (only in rpda )} Lat sCmi; OHO. slmi. 
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68 IE 0 = Skt a 
IE poti ‘ lord, husband ’ Skt pati ‘lord, husband Ok mait 
‘husband Let ‘potia ‘able * (possum. for potis sum ‘ I am able’) , 
Gth fa}>s ‘lord’ (in hru> fa]>8 ‘bndelorf bridegroom’ hunda 
fajja ‘lord of a hundred, centurion’), Lith patls, pits ‘husband’ 
Fern IE potni * lady, mistress, wife ’ Sid patni. Ok mryia, 
OLith patni ‘ mistress, female possessor ’ 

57 IE 5 = Skt i 

IE root do ‘ giTe * Skt da-da ti ‘gircs,’ dana 'gift ', Ok. 

‘I give,’ Suepoir ‘gift’, LaL do-num, Lith duo ti ‘to give ’, OSIar 
da ti. Buss datj ‘ to give,’ OSIar dan ‘gift,’ (antiquated) Buss 
dar, cf Buss dirom ‘ (as a gift,) for nothing, m ram ’ 

i^emttotrelf 

68 IE had six phonemes called semivowels, each of which coold 
function as a vowel, as a coDsonant, or as a rowel plus a (bomor 
ganic) consonant In these three forms they were 


Vocalic form 

Consonantal form 

Vocalic plus coDsonanUl 

1 

7 

IT 

a 

w 

nw 

T 

r 

K 

1 

1 

u 

m 

m 

inm 

n 

n 

nn 


68 We call each of these six units a phontme, that is, a ‘mmi 
mum unit of distinctive sound feature ' (L. Bloomfield, Language 
78) It is characteristic of a phoneme that, while it may be pro- 
nounced differently under different conditions the«c differences of 
pronunciation arc automatically regulated by tho surrounding 
features The various phonetically differing forms of a phoneme are 
called its ponlional rananli or aJlophonea Thus i, y, and ly are 
three allophoncs of a single phoueme It docsn t matter what sign 
we choose to represent a phoneme but we might use /y/ for this 
one, and /w r 1 m n/ for the other five semivowels of IF Slanting 
bara arc used to enclose phonemes, in writing and print. 

60 The conditions determming each positional variant of aiemi 
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vowel m IE were first fully formulated (as far as thej can no>v 
1)6 determined) bj the writer m Language 19 83S (1943) ‘The 
Indo European Semivowels * When mote than one semivowel came 
together the results are rather complicated and in part obscure, see 
my summary p 108 f When one semivowel was preceded and 
followed by no other semivowel, but only by a vowel and/or a 
consonant the fairly simple roles are stated pp 84 87 Here is a 
«till briefer summary 

I A semivowel was vocalic (i, n, r, j, m, n) between consonants, 

or in sentence initial or sentence-final position before or after a 
consonant ^ C C. — ^ 

II It was consonantal (y, w, r, 1, m, n) 

[1) Between vowels, or in sentence initial or sentence final position 
before or after a vowel, / -t ^ 

(3) After a vowel and before s consonant, 

(3) After a con<onimt and before a vowel, provided the preceding 
consonant was itself preceded by a short vowel^^ *.s/ 

III It was vocalic plus consonantal (ly, nw, jr, 11, inm, an) 
after a con«onant and before a vowel, if the preceding consonant 
Was not preceded by a short vowel, that is if it was preceded by 
another consonant, a long vowel or nothing (in sentence initial) 

61 Such was the condition of the semivowels in IE It is best 
preserved in the Bigveda but not perfectly even there In most 
IE languages ve find only remnants or vestiges of it m particular 
categories of forms In Classical Sanskrit it is still preserved to a 
large extent, tho much less perfectly than m the Bigveda 

62 In Sanskrit then i and y and ly have come to be m part 
distinct phonemes and so have the descendants of IE u and w 
and uw, f and r and jr etc. that is they are only m part automatic 
vananU of each other under definable conditions. 

63 Furthermore historical changes have dieguised the forms 
assumed by some of the positional variants of some of the IE 
semivowels 

64 Accordingly it is nece«SBry, for clarity, to treat these posi 
tional variants (at least in part) as separate and independent 
sounds as to then development in Sanskrit 
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65 IlJ I = Skt 1 

IE owi ‘sheep’ Skt ^ Gk p(f)« Lit ovis, OIr oi Gth 

awi str ‘sheep fold* OE towe eowa (Eng ewe), Lith avis 
‘sheep’ OSlav ovMsa Russ ovtsi ‘sheep’ 

66 IE y r: Skt y (eicepl as in II (2) § CO) 

lEyugo (m) *jole’ ‘^kt ynga m Gk firytu-jLat gugum Oth 
juk OE geoe (Eng 3okc) Gcr Joch OSlav Ru«s (antiquated) 
Jgo (fjojn yugom > •jigo> •ji.go by flssirojlatjon > jgo) ‘yoke’ 

• 67 Bui after a vowel and before a consonant (II (2) | CO) 
or at the end of an utterance that is when forming what is called a 
dtpklhong (IF ay ej oj Sy ey oy) before a consonant or in 
senlenee final y has special treatment in Skt , and it often has 
in other IE languagcT" The diphthongs containing y (and w) haie 
a tendenej all over the IB feld to change to monophthongs, that 
IS vowel plus consonantal semivowel y or w (especially when 
followed by a consonant or final) often becomes some sort of simple 
vowel 

68 In Sanskrit IE ay ey oy arc all treated ahke (since ns we 
saw IE a e oallbecomoa) and all become a monophti ong e wlcn 
followel by a consonant or at the end of on utterance 

Tins e howevey is aluayi long (San«krit has no short e vowel ) 

69 IE ays Skt e 

IE oydhos fire burning firewood' Skt edhis ‘firewood’. 
Ok aI9oi (nt ) fire ’ 

AlsoIFaydho same mg Skt edha ‘ firewooil Ok (m ), 
‘fire’ cf Lat acd-is hearth home', OF ad OIIO eit‘ funeral 
lyre 

70 IEey = Skte 

IFrootdeyk point out Skt di-de? (i 'point* ile?a ‘(three 
tion ) region Gk.S*l*r\iu Inhow* OLot deico I>tt <Ic5‘I 
say’ (ong show ) Gth ga teih-an to in 1 cate ’ OI ton OlIP 
zihan (Cor ze hen) to accB«e (OIIG ze g5n Ger z.igen from 
IP doyk 8*1 « ith g by \ cmer'* law Jl2 probablyd nominatire) 

71 IEoy = Skte 

IF woyda (I hive seen ) i know* perfect to root weyd see 
SVt. v^ajl kiow Ck I know (cf . 8or 1 saw ) 
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Gth. •wail, Eng. wot, Qer. weiss *I know*; OPnissian (a Baltic 
language) waisse * thou knowest.’ 

72. The long y diphthongs — combinations of IE a, e, 6 with j— 
remain long diphthongs in Sfct , they are cominonly transcribed 
ai (or ai). 

73. IE ay = Skt. ai 

In dat. 8g. ending of fem. a-stems, IE -ay: Skt. -ai (e g. 
senay-ai) ; Gk. (= -ay ; e. g. mena-ae. 

74. IE ey = Skt. ai 

In stem syllable of s-aorist of roots containing y: IE e-ley^ - 
am(m) (before vowel -mm, before consonant -m) ‘I left*: Skt. 
aralEsam; Gk. (each generalizing one of the two alternants). 

75. IE fiy = Skt ai 

In dat, 8g. endmg of o-stcms, IE -oy: Skt. (deT')iy(-a) *to a 
god*; Gk. (r»nr.)y; Praenestine (Italic) (Numasi-)©! (Let. •o)j 
Lith. (Tiik-)ui ‘to a wolf.’ 

76. IE u, w, and nw behave in Skt. quite analogously to IE l, 
y, iy. Here w appears as a sound' transcribed v (actually pro- 
nounced in some positions as w), o as u. The diphthongs aw, ew, 
ow appear as Skt. o (always long! like Skt. e) , and Sw, €w, ow, as 
(what we write as) au (or an). 

77. IE u = Skt a 

IE yugo- ' yoke,’ etc., see § 66 

78. IE w r= Skt v 

IE wojda ‘ I know,* etc., see § 71. 

78. IE aw =: Skt o 

IE roolawg- ‘increase, strengthen*, IE awges ,awgos-‘8trength *; 
Skt ojas ‘strength’; Lat. augos-tus ‘mighty, exalted* Cf. l>at 
ang-e5~*T increase', Gth aukao, OE. eacian 'to increase,* Eng. 
eke (verb and adverb). 

80. IE ew s= Skt o 

IE root lewk- and lowk- 'shine.* IE Icwk-ctay ‘shines’; Skt 
TOC-ate ‘shines.* Cf. Gk. Xtim ‘thmmg, white*; Gth. liahaji 
'light,' OE. Icoht, Eng. light 
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81 IE ow = Skt. 0 

IE lowk , see preceding Fonns from IE ow (rather than ew) 
are IE (causative) lowkejeti 'makes to ehine’ Skt. rocayati same 
mg , Lat. luceo (originaJIy traaotire in OLat ‘light (a lamp) ’ 
later intrans ), IE lovrko ‘light space* Skt loka ‘world’, OLat 
loucom (acc ) Lat lucus dearmg m a wood grove * cf Lat 
collucare ‘to thin out (a forest) OE ISah (Eng lea), ON lo 
Dutch lo loo (IVater loo) ‘meadow ’ (•= clear space) 

82 IE aw = Skt au 

IE naw , nom nawa ship Skt naa (s), Gk vat« (gen vi^of 
for ^rc/rot) , hst Dsr i a (has become an i stem), Oir niu, ON 
nSr OE no-wend * ahipmaster sailor’ 

83 IE ew = Skt. au 

IE dyew (s nom eg) ‘s!^ god of heaven’ Skt dyau (s). 
Ok Zcvt (for older ‘Zij s) (Lat Ju piter Jappiter from IE dyew, 
TOC used as nom ) ON Tyr OE (Tig) gen Tiwes (Eng T^es 
day, ‘ Tig’a day ’) 

84. IE ow — Skt au 

IE g*ow (s nora ) ‘cow oi Skt. gau (s) , Ok fiotf (acc dia 
lectal fiiuy) (Lat bos loan from an Italic dialect, with vowel 
taken from acc IE g*om ) OE cm Eng cow 

85 The vocalic-consonantal forms of the phonemes /y w/, 
namely ly uw require no special treatment m Sanskrit, they appear 
as Skt ly uv exactly as if i pins j u plus w 

88 Coming to the four other semivowel phonemes lE /r 1 m n/ 
their Sanskrit developments are in some ways simpler in others 
more complicated than IE /j w/ The perfect parallelism between 
the S 2 I IE semivowels has partly broken down in Sanskrit. 

87 As to the dipl thongal forms which required special treat 
rnent for /y w/ no such special treatment is needed for /r 1 m n/ 
After any IE vowel (a e o 4 i o) appearing m Skt. as a or 5 
ir r I m n are treated as any other r 1 in c (after a consonant 
or initially) We dont need therefore to state special rules for 
IE nr, er or etc in Skt 

88 Tie chief complications concerning /r 1 m n/ are the 
following 

1 The phonemes /r/ and /!/ m vocalic and consonantal and 
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vocalic plus consonantal forms, both mergetl in one phoncmc_/r/ 
in prehistoric ludo-Iranian Thej ha\e that form m Old Iranian 
(Avestan and Old r€T'>ian) In Sanskrit, J_\/ vras intro duced 
secondaril}, for Indo-Iranian /r/ in some occurrences sinrin 
prehistoric times But since it alwaja has passed through a stage 
when there was only /r/, Skt /!/ shows no correlation with IE 
/I/, it just as often represents IE /r/ tnd Skt /r/ represents 
IE /!/ as often as IE /r/ 

2 The vocalic-con«oiiantal allophoces of IE /r 1/, namelj IE 
jr, 11 appear iti Sansknt as ir or 'u t (or^ l e«8 commonly, as ul, 
because of the preceding law) 

3 The vocalic allophones of /m n/ namel} IE m, n appear m 
^ Skt alike as a And so IE mm appears as Skt am IE nn as Skt 
\ an Greek has the same treatment a for IE rn n 

89 IE r = Skt r 

IE fkjjo Skt rk«A ‘ bear* (the animal), etc, see § 36 

90 IE 1 = Skt r 

IE wllc*o ‘wolf’ Skt vrka , 0th wnlfs, Eng wolf, I/ith 
viTkas, Oblav vlilrt Russ volk'wolf’ (The f of Germanic niu«t 
hare replaced an older hw , just how or why is disputed ) 

^ote everj provable IE I m Skt appears only as r In fact, 
Skt 1 IS found only in forms of the single root kip * fashion, form ’ 
e g klpta formed ’ nowhere else The etymology of this root i« 
doubtful some think it related to Lat corpus ‘body’, if so Skt J 
would be from IE r in the single root which shows it 

91 IEr=Sktrorl 

IE root reudh , roudh , mdh * red * The other languages than 
Indo Iranian show only r Gt € pevAu ‘redden,’ tp\0po^ ‘red Eat 
rubidus, ruber, etc , Gth ran)^ * red OE read Eng red , Lith. 
raudas ‘red ’, OSlav rudi, red * rada (Russ nida) ‘ore’(crigi 
nally * ruddy ’) But Skt loha reddi<h ’ as noun ‘ copper, metal ' , 
lohita and rohita , both ‘ ruddy , rudhira * red,’ as noun ‘ blood ’ 
etc 

92 IEl = Skt rorl 

IE root lewk , lowk ‘shme*, see above §§80 81 l^^ote that 
all IE languages except Indo-ltanian show only 1 in this root, never 
r But Skt rocate ‘shines* (IE lewketay) , roca ‘shining’ (IE 
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lewke ) , roeis "taj of light/ and many other iorma mth r Ou 
the other hand, Skt loka ‘ world *(ong ‘light space IE lowko-) , 
lokate and locate ‘sees’, locana ‘lUnminating’, as noun, ‘eye’, 
and many other forms with 1 

93 These examples are typical, and show clearly that m the same 
or related words, Skt, 1 and i both appear for IE r or ] 

94. In the Rigveda, r is Tery much commoner, 1 is quite rare 
In other words, the Rigreda is still fairly close to Indo Iranian, 
which had only r for both In later Skt , I increases in frequency, 
replacing Rigredic r m some words, but it never becomes as common 
as r 

95 There are however some Middle Indie dialects which have 
only 1, replacing r everywhere 

96 No law can be discerned by which Skt chooses between r 
and 1 Apparently it was a matter of dialect mixture Some 
dialects changed Indo-Iraoiau r to 1, either universally (as we just 
saw), or under conditions unknown to us Sanskrit is a primarily 
T dialect, which has borrowed from I dialects rather extensively 

97, In any case, there is no correlation between either 1 or r of 
Skt and either 1 or r of IE 

98 As stated above, IE yr and |I, the vocalic-consonantal alio 
phones of the phonemes /r I/, appear id Sanskrit as ir or ur (or 
more rarely as il or ul, by the rule just stated) To put it otherwise, 
before IE consonantal r, 1, IE vocalic f, J became either i or u in Skt 
No definite principle as to the choice between i and u has been 
discovered, but u prevails after labial consonants (p, ph, b, bh, m, 
v) , otherwise i is usual 

99 The combinations yr, |1 occurred, m IE times, only after a 
consonant and before a vowel, and only when the preceding con- 
sonant was Itself preceded by another consonant or a long vowel 
(i e when the preceding syllable was prosodically long), or when 
the preceding consonant was initial in a speech utterance (§ 60, 
III) But in Skt these conditions no ionget_hold__fu_lly, Skt ir, 
ur (il, ul)7rbm IE yr, jl, as well as the descendants of the parallel 
allophones of the other semivowels (IE ly, uw, mm, nn), sometimes 
occur when the preceding consonant is preceded by a short vowel, 
also m absolutely initial position, when there is no preceding 
consonant, and even before a consonant. 
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100. IE rr = Sfct. ir (il), ur (ul) 

IE c^rreti * swaUows ’ t Skt, girati and gil^i ‘ swallon-s ’ ; cf. Gk* 
jSopo's * gobbling, greedy * ; Lat. (canH^Trorus. When a short vowel 
precedes, IE g"r- replaces g*rr".* Skt (Rigveda) (tuviOgr*!- 
‘ (mightily) swallowing.* 

IE g*fretay ‘lifts up the voice/ esp. ‘praises/ but also ‘cries 
out*: Skt. gurate ‘greets with joy*j related to Lat. gratus ‘wel- 
come, pleasing ’ j and to Lith. glrti ‘ praise.* 

101. IE 11 = Skt. ir (il), ur (ul) 

IE pllo-, pjli- ‘stronghold*: Skt. pu ra-, purl- ‘stronghold*; 
Gk. jtoAw *^3ty*. Tilth, pills ‘stronghold, castle.* • 

IE pllu- ‘mnch* (beside pin- after short vowel): Skt. pnru- 
*much’; Qk. *-oXv(t), Gth. filu (Qer. viel) ; somehow related is 
Lat. plus. 

102. IE vocalic tp, n both became Skt a. Greek also has a. 
The other IE languages usually replace the vocalic nasal by n con- 
sonantal nasal preceded by a vowel, which vanes from language to 
language. Lat. em, en (sometimes tm, in), Germanic urn, un; 
Ltth. im, m; OSlsv. c (a nasalized «), which became Eussian 3^* 

103. IE ms: Skt. a 

IE kiptom *100* Skt. ^tam, Avestan satom, Qk. (t-)s«ri»j 
Lat. centum, OIr, c^t, Gth. hand, Lith Sifiitas, (OSIav. stto, 
whence Euss sto, irregular, thought by many to be a borrowed word. 
Expected would be OSIav. *»tto, Russ. *ajat6 , some think a fonn of 
this IS contained in the final member of the Slav, word for * 1000» 
OSIav tyseSta, Ru«s tysjacha, ong ‘strong hundred *). 

104. IE p = Skt. a 

IE n- ‘not/ negative prefix, m composition. Skt. a-(nirta-, 

* immortal ’) ; Gk. ‘immortal ’) , OLat. en-. Class Lat- 

in-, Gth. OE. and general Gma an- (Before vowels, Skt. and Gk- 
an- from IE nn-, oiiginally only used after a word ending m & 
consonant preceded by another consonant or by a long vowel, but 
generalized by analogy of the nnmerous forms m a- plus consonant ) 

105. IE vocalic-coneonantal mm, nn appear, as we should ex- 
pect, ns am, an in Skt and Gk (cf. §104). Their treatment m 
the other languages need not be discussed here • in Old Slavic they 
became sm, sn. 
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106 IE m = Skt m 

IE root men (mon) ' think ^ IE menos 'mind thought' Skt 
manas , Gk iiivoi Many related words from the same root show 
ing m n eg Lat me mini ‘I renwmber’, Qth (pretento* 
present) man ‘I believe* (orig 'have thought*) , OE man (same 
mg) 

107 IE n = Skt n 

IE root men (mon) 'think/ §106 


Ailaiit 

108 We have not yet listed all the IE phonemes which, pho 
netically, functioned as vowels Before naming the rest it is 
desirable to discuss what is called IE Ahlaut 

109 Ablaut means systematic correspondence between different 
vowels (or lack of them ‘ rero vocalism *) It is sometimes called 
in English touiel gradatton Whenever different vowel pbenemes 
appear in n-Bra-worJT we laaj apeak al Ablaat. aa in Eaglnh 
BiDg sang, sung, song 

110 In Indo-Eoropean, we speak of gvaJttatne and quantilatue 


ADiani 

111 Qnalitatae Ablaut la taiiaUan between towele at d.Itereat 
phonetic quality In IE the larjmg roweU are umall, e and o 
(also e and o) , sometoes, but much more rarely, a and o (also 
a and o) (But never a and e ) 

112 Quantitatoe Ablaut .. e.ri.tioo between rowels wh.* differ 
m quantity In IE we find ranatioo between e and e between o 
LTbriween a aud a and between any of these rowel, and rero 
(total loss of vowel) 

I. 3 Ofleo 

rretrw“f.'»d'w"irrbSt...uw..boorb 

II , . The 

quantitative and 9 Peftnstu/e. normal (or full, or 

taUve are the forwcol gndf) The qualitative are 

SI ."r - • ■”-> -- 

stem ped , pod ‘ foot 
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Lengthened e 6 Lat pes (“pefls) Doric Gk *-w?(*pod8) 

’sorraal e o Lat ped is Gk weSot 

2ero — (no TOttel)A\estan fra bd a ‘ forefoot ’ 

( bd for pd ) 

115 Such variations wctc> m IK, not random Originally they 
occurred each m prescribed situations or conditions The normal 
e grade was originally accented, its reduction to the zero grade ac 
companied, and was conditioned by, shift of the accent to another 
syllable Many believe that the lengthened grade resulted from 
loss of an originally following syllable The conditions of o grade 
vocalism are murh more obscure, and indeed still await any satia 
factory erplanation But, to a considerable extent, each grade of 
Ablaut, qualitative as well as quantitative, seems to have occurred 
m IE in certain specific and typical situations 

U6 For example, in present forms of what are called 'root 
class’ verba, the singular active was regularly formed by adding 
the personal endings to the root in lU normal e grade, which was 
accented IE is ti ‘ he, she, it is ' Skt dsti , Gk «irri (with shift of 
accent), Lot eat, OLith esti But the dual and plural were 
farmed by adding the endings to the zero grade of the same root 
IE e inti (or s-onti) ‘ they are’ Skt s-inti, Lat sunt 

117 Since we have seen that IE a e, o all merged in Skt. a, and 
IE a, e, 0 m Skt a, it is evident that IE quahlahie Ablaut cannot 
remain in Skt (At least not directly, in the quality of the vowels 
We have seen, §27, that it nevertheless has left an indirect trace, 
before Skt a, a from IE e, e, the IB velars and labiovelare become 
Skt palatals, just as before IE i, i, y ) There is nothing m the 
Skt vowels a, & to show whether a comes from IE a, e, or o, and 
S from IE s, e, or o He can therefore largely ignore IE qnali 
tative Ablaut in Sanskrit 

118 Ailaul of noil eonlatning lemMovels Often, in the 
normal grade, IE had a semivowel after the vowel This semivowel, 
in this position, had to be consonantal, by the phonemic law deter 
mining pronunciation of IE semivowels, §60, II (1) and (2) 
Less commonly, IE had a semiTovel lefore the vowel , this had to 
be either consonantal, or vocalic plus consonantal, according to 
what preceded (§60, II (5) and IH) In either case, the dis 
appearance of the normal gnde vowel compelled the semivowel 
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(before a consonant or final) to assume vocalic function in the 
zero grade (§60,1) That is, to normal grade ey oy ay or ye yo 
ya corresponded zero grade i And so zero grade u correspon led 
to normal grade ew etc , we etc , r to er etc re etc and so on 
Thus we get schemes of qnantitafave Ablaut like the following m 
which the normal grade shows a vowel plus consonantal semivowel 
(a diphthong), while the zero grade has only a vocalic semivowel 
(Similar systems existed less often in which e o or a followed the 
semivowel in the normal grade ) — The lengthened grade in roost 
roots was in IE much rarer than the other two Secondary develop 
ments in Skt made it much commoner there In §§ 121 126 are 
quoted only a few cases of lengthened grade forms which may with 
reasonable confidence be assumed to be IB inheritances m manj 
roots these are hard to find 


119 Indo European 

Lengthened grade ey(oy) ew(ow) er(or) el(ol) em(om) enjoii) 
Normal grade ey(oy) ew(ow) er(or) €l(ol) em(oro) en(on) 
Zero grade i u f 1 ° 

which in San«knt appear as 

Lengthened grade ai au tr(al) ar{al) am an 

Notmsil grade « o •'<•■) *" *“ 

Zero grade 1 u r r a a 

120 In a complete etatement it would bare to be added that 
before a following rowel (of a enlBa or of another word) the aero 
grade aa etated abor. would be replaced b, the consonantal or 
(according to what preccdCa §C0 III) the vocalic pins consonantal 
form of the semivowel that is by 

Indo European y(iy) w(nw) r(ir) U") intniin) n(nn) 

-Sanskrit j(.j) r«.r) tori nt(,m) n(.n) 
(ir ur il ul) 

I20a The Hindu grammarans teaW these same phenomena 
in their own fashion as the gun. rrddh. sjstem tabula ed ,n Wh.l 
ne, 230 The, regard. 1 our aero grade as basic ""d gar. H no 
name From it tl ey dcr.red the gun, (on, normal) grade b, 
preflrmg (Sit) a (IB . o .) ub.rau w, reverse this theoiy by 
Catling with the normal or guna grade and as.umn g loss of the 
reel m the aero grade Out lengthened grade rs the Il.ndu 
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vrddM: they regarded it as formed hy prefixing (Skt.) a to the 
normal grade (guna). 

IZOb. The Skt. a-Towela do not really fit into the pattern set np 
by the Hindus. This is illnstrated by the fact that they put a (and 
even a) into both the guna and the (by them unnamed) zero grade. 
Actnally, in original IE> the vowels a, e, o (= Skt. a) occurred only 
in the normal grade (Hindu guna), and S, e, 6 (— Skt. a) only in 
the lengthened grade (Hindu vrddhi), except in ^heavy bases * (see 
§ IS?) where IE a, e, 6 (Skt. a) occurred in the normal grade. 
In the zero grade there was originally no vowel at all. Forms 
which show Skt. a in positions requiring zero grade vocalism are 
analogical, although some such analt^cal forms may have been 
created, secondarily, in late forms of IE itself. 

Examples of Ahlatil systems »« roots containing semivowels 

121. Eoois coniaininp y; IE ey (oy), i, ‘go.’ 

formal grade', IE ey-mi ‘ I go*: Skt. 4-iai; Qk. Iiitb. ei-nil 
*I go,‘ Same grade in Slavic i-ti *to go.* 

Zero grade'. IE i-te (or i-the) *ye go*: Skt. i-thA; GL T-rf ‘ye go.* 
Same grade m Lat i-tih ‘going, motion.’ 

122. Boots containing v>'. IB Hew (klow), tin, ‘hear.* 
Lengthened grade : IE klew> : Skt. aorist B-fraa-flt ‘ he heard.' 
Kormdl grade: IE tlew-ter- ‘one who hears': Skt, qro-tar-. IE 

klew-w- ‘fame‘: Skt ^ravas-; Gk, xAt(f)o«. Same grade 
in OHG.hliu-(inunt), Ger. Leomund ‘reputation, report.’ 

Zero grade: IE klu-to- ‘heard*: Skt gru-ta- ‘heard*; Gk. xAvroe 
‘famous*; Lat ui*clutas ‘ famous ' ; prior element in Germanic 
proper names like OHO.Hlnd-fetich), OE.HIo)>-(wig) (Ger. 
Hud wig). 

123. Boots containing r: IE bher (bhor), bhj ‘bear, carry.* 
Lengthened grade: (o-gr&de) IE bhor-; in Skt. bl^ra- ‘burden’; 

and in Gk. ^pot ‘thief*; t^putpo^ ‘chest for packing 
clothes.* 

Normal grade: IE bher-6 ‘I bear*: Skt. bbar5(mi); Gk. 

Lat fero; Gth. baira, Eng. bear; OSlar. ber^, Euss. bjerii ‘I 
take.* 

Zero grade: IE bhf-ti- ‘carrying’: Skt. bhrti- ‘carrying; mainte- 
nance, salary’; Lat fors, aW. forte ‘chance’ (a ‘bringing* 
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ot Me), fortima, Qth gaWh ‘birtt,’ Eng birth, bntden 
(older burthen) 

124, IE led (woD, wl ‘ 

nr^graie IE welo- (wnM) 

‘choice, wish, (adi ) choice, ««H nj S™« Poo 
TOlo (older relo) Gth 'eiljan lei , ,j OSlaT 

‘choose’ (Ger wahlen), Lilh pftj oSlav Unas 

eel », EuL ejelli ‘I command ”‘■1 (” P"*'’ “ 

Y61ja‘ (tree) will’ . .ilrt Trta Same grade In 

Zero grade IE w!to ‘ chosen, wishd SK 
Lift Tillia’hope’ (‘wish’, IE will) 

125 Roots eontaxtiing m 8 tg / *> Skt J»ga®a 

Normal grade (o-grade) IB 8*®^ g ,njan ‘ to coroe ' from 
;'E7ei:f%r-.Td.i:rT.l:..rtIromre.o-gr.. 

Zera^r,' lEe^,. rtaHLl’^ ufin'eSS 

gait, courseVGk ““^XeeimS’ 

‘ coming al, inrention , Oft p-q F , ^ there 

aame grade Gt ‘8», 

are difficnllies and obscnnlia about boft 

TB men (mon), mn thini 

126 Roots contaxmng n eta ‘ he thought ■ 

Lengthened grade * , stt nianaa, Gk »*««>* Brom 

Normal grade lEmenoe ^”“8^ on’, cf Lat 

IE 0 grade Ok ^ 

toemmi ‘I remember’ , Skt mati , Lat mens, 

Zero grade lEmnfa OE ge 

Qth gamunds‘recoUertion OE 
atmmtls ‘recollection , 

‘ recollection, memory ^ 

127 Ablaut of which belong typically to the 

(a, e, or 5) appears m ge, that w, m which most 

normal grade, not the le striking are cases in which 

roots show short a, e, or o discordant with 

this long Towel is final m ,, IE root ending 

the phonetic pattern of „^els always end m a 

in short a e, o, roo 
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consonant (or semivowel, which in the normal grade mnst alwa)S 
he consonantal in tnnction § 60 above) But, in certain roots, IE 
long c o, a may end a root Snch roots are called heaxy loses, 
the others, of the tjpe we have previously talked about, are Ixghi 
loses (Some heavy bases however, show consonants after the 
long vowel of the normal grade, like light bases ) 

128 The clearest evidence lor a heavy base is occurrence of an 
IE long vowel m normal grade situations, that is, where light 
ba'es show an IE short vowel (plus consonant or consonantal semi 
roael) Such a situation for example, is that form of a root which 
precedes the IE noun-of agent suflit ter ( tor ) Here the root 
shows normal grade So Skt bhar tar (IE bher ter , or -tor ) ‘ one 
aho bears *, ?ro tar (IE Hew ter ) ‘one who bears/ etc But Skt 
dhatar ‘one who 'ets, establishes’, stha tax ‘one who stands’, 
da tar 'one who g»v«« ’ nhich point to IE dhi ter or tor , stha tor 
(Eat stator), do tor (Ok Swrwp) These long vowels are not to be 
taken as lengthened grade forms, that grade does not appear before 
this sufQi The fact that these long vowels ma} be final in their 
roots, as in the examples cited confirms our view that they are 
structurally something different from the IE a, e, 6 which function 
as lengthened grades to IE a, c, o 

129 Zero grade of heavy hoses lEo’shiva' What happens in 
the zero grade of the«e heavy bases’ Is even a long IE normal 
grade lowel lost in them’ 

130 There are a few forms which seem to look in that direction 
But the) are problematic and probably to be explained otherwise 

131 The question should be answered by looking at forms which 
regularly show zero grade id light bases Such a form is the past 
pa^sne participle in IE to- (or no-) Skt ta ( na ) Thus, 
from three light ba«es cited «bo>e IE roota cy ‘go/ klew ‘hear/ 
bbet ‘ boar we have participles Skt i ta , qn ta , bhr ta (IE j to , 
kla to , bhf to ), ‘gone heard, borne* 

132 The j articiples of the three heavy bases cited above arc Skt. 
dill ta (hi ta ) sttu ta , and (m some comp^uuds) -di ta (the usual 
datta is secondarv but easily explained) 

133 Fridentl) Skt i corresponds as zero grade to norwiaf grade 
^kt & whether this be derived from IE S, i, or o 
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134 This Skt 1 cannot be deriTed from IE i, for two reasons 
(1) No semivowel (y) appears in the normal grade forms of these 
roots (2) In the IE languages oatside of Indo Iranian, even the 
zero grade contains no i but rather (nsuallj) the same vowel which 
otherwise represents IE a 

135 We mnst therefore posit a special IE zero grade vowel, 
which it IS customary to call shwa (a Hebrew term) and to write e, 
as the IE zero grade correspondent to normal grade a e, 6 in heavy 
bases 

136 IV e then set up the phonetic law IE a becomes Skt (and 
Iranian) i, but in other IE languages « treated like IE a 

This 13 confirmed h\ at least one word for which no normal grade 
forms are known, but where the treatiDent is the same 


IE a = Skt i (Gk , Lat , Germ a) 

IE peter ‘father' Skt pitar Gk ira^jp Lat pater, Gth fadar, 
Eng father 

137 IE a was maintained, even in IE itself only before con 
sonants (including consonantal semivowels) It was always lost 
before vowels 

1S8 A«orf.«g 1. m.nj Echol.r, o! 

recent limes. ' Indo Dittite « common fore runner ot Indo- 
ELpean and Hittlte-^ontaioed four cousousuls railed 

UnflchooUccouL for the normal grade long rowels ^ >.'>n 
bases IB • e 0 .n these beer, buses .re denied from Indo HiU.te 
short rowel. P>«> 

CK£“tr^ner.l IB ^tem See Sturter^f. ludo 
HitMe Laryngtals ^ 

. 4»,„t IB a may have been a cor 

139 It has been ^j,ich assumed vocalic function 

respondent of a normal grade vowel disappeared some 

SS a'tS'lE" Svowels did m the same circumstances Sturte 
vant s view however is different 

, I . Wnt K few IF roots containing semi 
21 2722 lrm.1 grud. (before . eonsonunt). d.s.jll.b.c 
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forms, ^liere the roots so far consiflered (both light and heavy) 
have monosyllabic forms 

141 The simplest and, for onr purposes, most mterestmg of 
these dissyllabic forms are a gronp defied by IB bherra , Skt 
bhan ‘ become, come to be * Here the first syllable has a nonnal 
e grade voivet, a semivowel follows, and the second syllable contams 
IE 3, Slct. 1 This and similar forma occur in situations where other 
roots have monosyllabic elements. So before the agent snffis IE 

ter , tor , Skt bhavi tar * one who becomes ’ contrasts with gro tar 
‘ om who heava * (IE bhowa-tor , Hew tos ) 

142 In the zero grade of such roots, for example m the past 
passive participle, we should theoretically expect (eg) an IB 
•bhw3 to Pethapa something like that may once have existed Or, 
instead of *wa, perhaps it was once a pins a laryngeal consonant 
(see §§ 138 9) (IVe must m theory assmne that a u always a 
zero grade to a heavy base normal grade &, e, or d ) 

143 Bat throagbout tbe whole IE territory we find, instead of 

any sach thing, either a long Q, or something which seems clearly 
to go back to an IE u The participle of tbe root IE bhewa was 
IE bhfi to , Skt bhu ta , ' become * Sunilarly from a root IE neys 
* lead ’ we get a pple IE nS to , Skt ni ta ‘ led ’ And while no 
f, I, 5 is actually preserved oa euch m historic IE speech, there 
is good reason to believe that they existed m IE m cases analogous 
to such i and u This assomption is based not only on the general 
parallelism between tbe six semivowels It seems confirmed by some 
ni the forma lonnd vn the zero grade of dissjllahic Vases 

contaming r, 1, m, n, they seem m various ways to recommend the 
assumption of long vocalic semivowels 

144 A set of parallel forms will help to make clear these condi 
tions In each pair of roots, the first is monosyllabic, tbe second 
dissyllabic For each root we cite the reconstructed IE, and the 
actual Sanskrit, noun of agent jn IB ter or tor (Skt tar), with 
normal grade of root, and the past passive participle in IE to or 

no* (Skt ta or na ), with zero grade (Page 29 ) 

145 We therefore set np nx long vowels peculiar to the zero- 
grade of disajllabic bases containing semivowels, which phonetically 
ecem to have been lengthenings of the six vocalic forms of the 
semivowels I, u, f, I 9 These were not, in IE, members of 
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the semivoTel phonemes, altho they were derived historically from 
combinations of the semivowels with some other sounds (either IE 
9 or its ancestor, or a laryngeal consonant). 

146. In some cases, such aa IE raus 'mouse’ (below), we find 
such vowels in isolated words, showing no clear relations with other 
words. These are presumed to be remnants of otherwise lost Ablaut 
systems. 

The Sanskrit resultants of these sounds were as follows : 

147. lEissSkt. i 

IE g*two- ‘ living, alive, lively ’ : Stt. jiva- ' alive ’ ; Lat. vivus ; 
Lith. gyvas; OSlav. zhirB, Russ. jduv. Related, hut seemingly 
derived from a form with short i: Ok. /Stoe 'life’; Gth. qius 
‘ living ’ ; with a suffix derived from IE -g-, OE. cwicu, Eng. quick. 
. 148. IE u = Skt. u 

IE inSS' ‘mouse’; Skt. mils-; Ok. im; Lat. mus; OB. OHG. 
(etc.) mils: OSlav. mySs, Russ. mysh. 

149. IE r = Skt. If, fir 

Of. Skt ir, ur, from IE yr and ]l. Instead of ir, fir, we might 
expect to find sometimes fl, fil, but no such case has been noted for 
either IE } or ). After labial consonants, fir is usual, otherwise Ir; 
but there are exceptions. 

IE fmo- ‘arm’: Skt Irma* 'arm, fore-leg of an animal’; Lat 
armus; Gth. arms, Eng. arm; OSlav. rarao ‘shoulder’ (Russ, 
jntiqntfted and literary, plural only, ramjenii ‘ shoulders ’). 

^^150. IE I = Skt ir, fir 

See note under IE y, which applies here also. 

IE root (zero grade) roldb- 'top’ or the like: Skt. murdh-an- 
‘head, top Qk. fiKuS-pot, ‘tall,’ for cf. a-^(P)pom ‘im- 

mortal’; OE. molda ‘top ol the bead.* 

151. IE mss: Skt. a 

IE gni-ro-: Skt. j5-ra-, 'suitor, lover’; related to Ok. yafippot 
‘ son-in-law ’ and to the root of Ok. ya^'w ‘ marry,’ (A related 
form in lengthened grade : Skt jSm-atar- ‘ son-m-law.’) Probably 
from IE |m- with a different suffix: OSlav, zQts, Russ, zjatj 'son- 
in-law.’ 

Kote; the Skt. participles of dissyllabic roots containing m are all 
formed like IE dema-, Skt. daini-(tar-} 'snbdue,' past pple. Skt 
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danta ‘subdued’ This is best regarded as for original ‘dS ta (IE 
dm to-) with nasal (origiaall} m, assimilated to n before t) ana 
logically inserted under the infloence of normal and lengthened 
grade forms 

152 IE5 = Sfcta 

IE gn to- ‘born’ {pple to ^ena ) Skt jata ‘born’, Ijat 
(g)nltus (cf CO gnatus) , 0th (himina )kund8 ‘ heareii bom,’ OE 
(heofon )ciind 

Note an intrusive nasal is very mnch rarer in the participles of 
dissyllabic roots containing n than in those with m, but it occurs in 
Skt pple dji^^ota ‘ sounded ’ (normal grade dhvani ‘ sound ’) 

153 Tdblo e/ (?onsIm< Toioels vnlh thtxr possible IE onp'inaZs 
Skt a from IE a, e o, *n» n 

a a, e, 0 , ip £ 

1 t 9 (and sit ir, il iTom jt, JJ) 

! 1 (and Skt ir from j, ]) 

0 u (and Skt ur, ul from fr, jl) 

u u (and Skt nr from j, 1) 

r r. I 

1 (only Skt root kip perhaps IE p) 

f See* 

(1 does not occur) 
e ay, ey, oy 

ai ay, «y, oy 

0 aw ew, ow 

au aw, ew ow 


• Skt r occurs only in the bcc pi mi g«“ pi end nom acc pi neuter 
endin-’s of noun stems in r e g datfn ditmam It has no prehistory 
since 'these endings are late asalogjol ereations in inutMion of the cor 
responding cases of i and u atem aouna The analogical proportion 
would be 

agni bhis agnln agnJnJni = 
jatruWma = 

dStr bhis dltfa dltjeim 
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